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ized danger to be regarded with indifference; whereas
the fact is, without doubt, that society affords a positive
satisfaction to the majority of men. Love of company is
a fact to be reckoned with in any attempt to analyze
and derive the social motives.

The eighteenth century, with its greater security and
prosperity, offered a milder substitute for this hard
social psychology of the seventeenth. Jeremy Bentham
and others taught that man, seeking his own welfare,
found he could best obtain it by working for the welfare
of his fellows. Instead of making what he wanted him-
self, he made what his neighbor required, and was then
able to exchange products with his neighbor to their
mutual advantage. Perception of the economic advan-
tage of society was the basis of society. This interpreta-
tion, while recognizing no native drive towards social
behavior, but only a motive acquired as the result of
experience, does at least leave room for a positive at-
tractiveness of society. My neighbor is no longer simply
a potential danger more or less restrained by authority,
but he is the source of benefit to me and becomes con-
nected in my mind with that benefit, so as to arouse in
me a positive reaction and not simply avoidance or in-
difference. Yet this economic derivation of the social
motive is still unsatisfactory. It leaves the matter
about as follows: I desire certain goods for my private
consumption, and, having found that I can secure these
from my neighbor if I will in turn provide him something
he desires for his private consumption, I willingly be-
come and remain a member of a society which makes
such mutual help possible. 'You help me get what I
want, and I'll help you get what you want*. But when